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POLITE LITERATURE. 


FROM ‘TUR PORTICO. ».. 
WHETHER POETRY. BE ON THE DECLINE. 


I poetry, the radiance of former perfection “9 
pears to have been followed by considerable dark- 
ness, and in general, a vitiated taste. Every path 
being strewed with flowers of imperishable bloom, 
and unrivalled beauty, has driven adventurers 
through despair, into the by-roads of invention, 
and the obscure recesses of fancy. By this meahs 
many new descriptions of poetry have arisen, the 
brood of ambitious ailection ! to contest the reign, 
and claim a superiority over classic excellence. 

Most of the established principles, which expe- 
rience and feeling have proved essential to the 
production of pleasure, aud the purity of taste, 
have been- ejected from the prevailing poetry of 
the age. No regularity, in general, 1s observed 
in the measure of the verse, or the recurrence of 
the rhyme. All is wild without simplicity, rude 
without nature, and gingling without harmony. 
The rudest figures are crowded together without 
adaptation or propriety, and thrown intoa heap des- 
titute of order, connexion or brilliance, except 
here and there the solitary glitter of an accidental 
beauty. Fictions of the dark and most barbarous 
ages, portraying ferocity of manners and ignorance 
of mind, are injudiciously selected for the eeme 
of the Muse, and untastefully adorned by the im- 
azination of the poet. Need we cite proof, when 
the portal of poetry is thrown open for every PRs- 
senger, and the productions of the day are familiar 
io every mind ? * 

Who would compare the rhapsodies and fancies 
of a Southey. or a Scott, with the delicacy, elo- 
quence and simplicity of Pope, Parnel, or Gold- 
«mith ? What parallel! could be formed between 
Lewis and Montgomery.and Thompson and Sav- 
ave ? Is the vigour of Dryden equalled by the 
inpetence of the present age ? or is Bowles a com- 
panion for Cowper ? 

Lord Byron is hailed by the pepular voice, as 
the first poet of the age; a leval descesdant of the 
ancient Bards, who bave been carried down the 
ide of time to immortaiity! Ljoin in the general 
acclamation with heartfelt sincerity. and throbs of 
pleasure, and willingly concur-in offering the lau- 
a! crawn to one so worthy of wearing, so capable 
f adorning it; one whose genius may stud it vith 
rems, encircle it with lustve, and transmit it un- 
mpaired to posterity. Yet, shali the uame of 
xifford be lost in our shouts of admiration for By- 
on? Shall Moore, sweet, though immoral, be 
puflered to repose undisturbed in the secret bow- 
prs of pleasure, while the gust of fame echoes among 
he crumbling columns of th» Temple of Apollo ? 
But it may be questioned whether a Triumvirate 
o powerful, can uphold the sinking fortunes of an 
xpiring Art, even assisted by the pofent genius 
f Shee. May not the triple s¥ppathy of genius 
¢ prophetic of the same end, that awaited the 
lireefuld empire of the Roman cM, r 

Of all the poems of Byron, “ The Corsair? 
ives the most ample testimony of poetic geuius, 
t.bounds with beanties original and brilliant; its 
icidents are unborrowed, ana its form and fash- 
pn are elegant, interesting and novel. It is some- 
mes pathetic, and frequently sublime; and 
oughout it maintains a majestic and equable 
rangi The passions of the mind, whose com- 
lications it is mo..t difficult to paint, are portrayed 
ith masterly touches, in the passage where Con- 
ed casts olf his disguise ef a Deivise, and wind- 





















productions celebrated, half a century ayo. 





“RGRN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.’ 


Ing his bugte, beholds the hostile fleet wrapt im 
flames. ‘I'he fire and the fight are equally bril- 
liant; we hear the crackling of the one, and see 
the panting pirates struggling for victory. Here 
Ms genius becomes fired with enthusiasm, and 
rises to the grandeur of poetic calidity. It is here 
that Byron appears a great poet, and agitates the 
reader with the same passions he describes; We 
glow with hope, tremble with fear, struggle with 
adversity, and sigh in dispair ! 


_ Asa satirist, Byron is unequalled. But he rid- 
icules Scott, whom he sometimes seems to imitate, 
though not often. After all, however, we must 
remember that Juvenal, the prince of satirists, 
could excel in this species of writing, when the 
intellect and learning of his country tottered on 
the brink of dissolution ; when genius was cor- 
rupted, and taste had declined ! 


The productions of the herd of poets, however, 
present many symptoms of a vitiated taste, in the 
present age. When we cite models of excellence, 
we only shew exceptions to depravity. The com- 
mon mass of poems contains no predominant qual- 
ity, that can be identified with any of the beauties 
of standard works. Their figures are far-fetched, 
their allegories dark and obscure, and their diction 
alfected and feeble. And it would be impossible 
to exhibit a passage in the general run of existing 
poets, equal or bearing any similitude to, one in 
rhe Traveller, the Bastard, or the Rap@@of the 
Lock ! 

In this cloud of degeneracy, however, @hother 
ray of genius bursts through the sarrounding gloom. 
A faithiul follower of nature eime-pecuher at- 
tention, for his sureriour taste, anc «xalted fancy. 
The muse of Craibe soars to. the hig vest beauties 
on a steady wing, in a regular coarse of uncoinmon 
splendour. His is not the erravic flight of fash- 
ionable fancy, blind in its career,and lost in its 
wanderings. Yet the merits of Crabbe can hardly 
impact a character to the present period. His 
genius was nurtured, bis taste formed, and his 
If in- 
deed, his excellence belonyved to this age. it might 
confer on it all the renown, that individual genius 
can command. Hut lie is claimed by a brighter 
period, and rejectesi by the lenity 
times. 

Montgomery, in the cluster of living poets, ex- 
acts some distinction. He may be respected as a 
primary planet in the poetic system, where it is 
oftener our lot to"behold meteors and comets blaze 
ra mement and fade into oblivion, than gaze 
with admiration on revolving brightness, that keeps 
its course constant, and preserves undiminished 
the same magnitude and lustre ! 

Atter all, every one must allow, that modern 
poetry is vapid and feeble, when compared with 
our primitive productions. It wants inspiration 
an fire, and too often creeps instead of mounting ; 
it rather cleaves to reason, than kindles into en- 
thusiasm. But the inspiration of Song, like proph- 
ecy, has I believe, ceased to exist, as much as 
formerly; and has left us at the caprice of pre- 
tenders, and the skill of imitators. In my opinion, 
English poetry bas turned on the decline; and 
that opinion is net singular. 


of more modern 


“ Nor less new schools of poetry arise, 
Where dull pretenders grapple for the prize, 
O’er taste a while these pseudo bards prevail ; 
Fach country book-ciub bows the knee to Baal, 
And hurling lawful genius from the throne, 
Evects a sliuine and idol of his own ;—” 

English Bards, &c. 
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The difficulty of producing a new perfection, or 
a ravishing beauty, by the sublimest imagination. 
in the present age, may reasonably deter us from 
the attempt; or induce us to pause, before we haz- 
ard reputation by the trial. ‘The first inspired 
poets of the world, exhausted the excellencies of 
this mode of writing, and only left the pleasure of 
reading as an inheritance to pesterity, to compen- 
sate them for the loss of some glory in composi 
tion. Renown was the portion of antiquity, de- 
light is the heritage of the moderns. Let us not, 
however, supinely neglee® the cultivation of our 
powers. It is better to miscarry in a noble cause, 
than languish under the disgrace of dulness. And 
while we remember the following truth, from the 
lips of an eminent critic, let us also remember the 
pi ake as well as the danger, of attempting orig- 
inal composition. ‘ The poems of Homer,” says 
Myr. Johnson, * we yet know not to transcend the 
common limits of human intelligence, but by re- 
marking, that nation after nation, and century af- 
ter century, has been able to do little more than 
transfer his incidents, new name his characters, 
and paraphrase his sentiments.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





TSEFUL SCIENCE. 
FROM THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 


THE WATER ROD. 


Friend Spafford, 

Tue very great convenience which I have derived from 
a knowledge of what I have heard called the “ Water 
Red? has induced me to wish that this knowledge were 
by tar more general. This Water Rod, 1 suppose thou 
art aware, has been most scurrilously abused by certain 
persons, as though it pretended to some marvellous pow- 
ers. Nosuch thing, my friend; nor are there any preten- 
sions to magic, a8 some wickedly allege, or witchcraft, 
in the powers of this truly philosophical Diviner. The 
Rod consists of a forked twig, of the last year’s growth, 
taken from the common willow, the peach, plum or hazel 
tree, w:th several other kinds of wood, common in this 


country. It iscommonly cut in this form, d 
with aninch or two of the stem, below ee, 
where the tender branches have separated. 


In order to seek for water under ground, or to determine 
where to dig for it, some person who has a steady hand, 
takes one branch of the fork in each, turning the point d 
upwards, and walks over the ground where you seek for 
a vein of water. It will be observed that the strength of 
the twigs heid in the hand, is far more than sufficient to 
sustain the weight of the whole, and in spite of the influ- 
ence of its mere gravity, to kecp the point erect. On 
this circumstance is founded the use of the Rod. Pass- 
ing over ground uniformly dry, to a great depth, this val- 
uable instrument stands erect, and as nearly at rest as 
the motion of the hands will admit of. Resting the hands 
on some fixture, there is then no other motion than that 
oecasioned by the pulsation of the arteries. But if we 
pass to some spot where, at a depth of 16 to 40 or 50 feet 
in the ground underneath, there ig a vein of running wa- 
ter, the point of the Rod will no longer stand erect, nor 
remain at rest, even under all the same circumstances of 
trial as: above, until it bas first gained a position indicat- 
ing the actual direction of the water-course. Immediately 
on gaining this latter position, 1f remains at rest, or as 
influences which act upor 





nearly so as the counteractin 
it, will admit of. For, the strength of the twigs, firmly 
1¢ 1m tne hand re twisted by 1@ effort’ o Om 
reld in the 1, 1 tl fi F thes t, 
while struggling to gain ifs position pointing downward ; 
the hauds beine held as I have often seen this 
operation, while searching fer a vein of water anda place 
where to dig a well, and always with the attendant eir- 
cumstahices that I have noticed above. An experienced 
person, accustomed to searching thus for water, w ill tell 
often within a very few feet, of the depth at which water 
may be found, as I have repeatedly secn on digging, hav- 
ing: first been present at the search. 

‘There certainly is no deception in this matter. When 
you try the Rod in a place remote from any water, with 
the bands entirely at rest,g@ad when you again try it over 


before. 


>> 
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any vein, which this same Rod may have first discovered 
to you, the contrast is most striking, as the effect is most 
sure. Approaching this spot slowly, holding the hands 
as still as may be possible, you perceive the Rod begin- 
ning to vibrate, as if actuated by an internal sensation; 
and this motion increases in proportion as you draw near 
to the water. By these motions, and the strength of the 
efforts to turn the point downwards, the experienced ob- 
server draws his conclusions respecting the depth and 
quantity of the water. 1! believe also, that the colder the 
water, or the lower its temperature, compared with that 
of the atmosphere, and the earth at the surface, the strong- 
er is that influence which produces this effect. 

But for the obstinate and astonishing incredulity which 
has opposed my wishes, in endeavouring to extend the 
benefit of a knowledge of these facts, I should cease ; but 
in pursuance of my plan to force conviction on the un- 
Willing, I shall add something more. After a year or 
two, :n which I suffered great inconvenience from the re- 
moteness of water, constantly bringing it from 60 to 80 
rods for the use of a large family, I was prevailed upon 
to try the value of the Water Rod. The situation was a 
new one, on the side of a steep hill, though the soil was 
good and arable, but-dry, and liable to suffer severely by 
drowth, as it did the second summer after I removed to 
it. No spring could be fottnd, elevated above the site of 
my house, from which to derive a supply of water. The 
late David Haight, was then living, in this town, and he 
had often searched with the Rod, and found water read- 
Hy, in places as inauspiciously situated as was this. So 
my neighbours told me. David was a very judicious 
man, a highly favoured preacher among the Friends, or 
Quakers here, and though extremely modest and diffi- 
dent, was readily persuaded to make trial at my request. 

In a time of severe drowth, late in summer, at 2 or 3 
o’clock inthe xfternoon, he came to my house, attended 
by some six or eight of my neighbours. We looked about 
for a willow bush, from which he cut a fork, the branches 
of which, principally of the Jast or present year’s growth, 
which I do not now recollect, and returned with it to the 
house. The branches of it were spread, as in the figure, 
and might be about 15 or 18 inchesin length each. Sit- 
ting in my house, he first explained to me the manner of 
operation ; and going from room to room, in order to try 
it in the house, and finally into one, at the N. E. corner, 
though over a very deep cellar, he readily told me there 
was either a small vein of water directly under him, and 
within a depth of 20 feet, or a large one at a greater 
depth. On this we all went tegether into the cellar, 
where I saw the difference of effect on the Rod, and 
enough to convince me that there was, in sober reality, 


something of truth in the stories [had heard. The twigs 
which David closely clenched in his hands, were literally 


twisted into splinters, pealing the bark from the wood, 
by the repeated trials which he shewed us. My cellar 
had been dug about two years, and was as dry as I ever 
saw one, It was separated from the kitchen, only by a 
chimney and partition, and so dry was it, that we never 
had occasion for any floor in it. Tmentiomall these facts, 
30 as to present a view of the whole ground; for David 
soon assyred me, that in that spot, near the N. E. corner 
of the cellar, where he drove a stake, 1 could get water 
plenty for my family by digging 10 feet. I commenced 
heging the same day, descended 8 feet exactly, which 
made about 12 feet below the natural surface of the 
ground, and found water so plenty, so cold and good, that 
{ stoned up my well, and found it to afford so much as 
often to flew over the top, and always more than enough 
for all the wants of my family, as it still continues to do 

Were I a much younger man, and of course a much 
greater philosopher, I might possibly undertake to ex- 
plain to thee the cause of the operation of this Water 
Rod, to the wonders of which I am become a convert, 
without knowing much about the philosophy of either 
cause or effect. As it is, however, 1 shall content my- 
self with relating the effects that I have witnessed, and 
jeave'the explanation of causes to others; being, as thou 
wilt acknowledge, much better qualified for obserying 
end relating facts such as these, than for reasoning upon 
them. Thy Friend, 

eVew Britain, 10mo. 1815. AGRICOLA, 





DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 
BOSTON THEATRE, 


Ir is not often that the triumphant reign of monotonous 
dulness upon our boards is interrupted by the appearance 
of such talents as Mrs, Barnes possesses. The spirit and 
sensibility which this lady displayed, in her performance 
of Juliet, would have been of itself sufficiently picasing, 
Without centrasting it, as all unavoidably must have done, 
With the moans and choakings which have been so iong 
substituted smong us for the energy and pathos of trage- 
dy. We here speak generally of her performance of that 
arduous character. With much that was striking and 
jucicious, she mingled a gveat deal that was, in our ap- 
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prehension, both injudicious and unpleasing. 


JOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Thus, for 
instance, nothing could be more beautiful than the feel- 
ings which she displayed at the masquerade, on witness- 
ing the departure of Romeo; ber abstraction from the 
scene around her, ard the fixed, eager look with which 
she followed the disappearance of her lover ; and nothing 
could look moe like burlesque, than the unnatural contin- 
uance of the same afstraction and the same fixed, antl re- 
peated gaze, after she was incerrupted in her reverie by the 
Nurse. Again; the scene in whicn the friar’s potion is 
taken, had much that was admirable, and more that we 
thought intolerable. There is not, probably, in the whole 
eompass of the drama, a situation where the talents of an 
actress can have better scope for display, or where talents 
are more necessary to do justice to the most violent emo- 
tions. Yet we have seldom witnessed any thing in this 
scene except rant and noise—the very last things which 
can be tolerated in such a situation. Ju/ietis supposed to 
be surrounded by the officious and watchful tenderness of 
her whole household ; we cannot, therefore but suppose 
that she would proceed, as well with the caution of fear, 
as the spirit of despair, in the execution of ner scheme of 
temporary death. But she is arrested in her purpose by 
the dreadful anticipations of what may happen in the aw- 
ful seclusion of the tomb. Her fancy summons up before 
her all the loathsome and terrifying images of the charnel 
house, and, overcome by the terrours of her imagination, 
she even conjures up her “ cousin’s ghost,” to complete 
the climax of her fears. 

Is it possible to conceive a situation in which terrour 
could more completely stupify and benumb the faculties 
of a trembling female, or where the palsicd motions of 
fear and the scarcely audible breathings of horrour could 
be more necessary to indicate the emotions of the mind 
in such a predic.ment? yet we saw nothing of this in the 
piercing cries and wildly passionate declamation which 
Mrs. Barnes gave us on this occasion. 

But what struck us as the most injudicious and repel- 
ling of all, was the shocking violence and spasmodic con- 
vulsions by which this lady endeavoured, spiritedly in- 
deed but unnaturally, to represent the operations of the 
soporific poison. Let us suppose, for a moment, that a 
poisonous potion would cause, in reality, such violent con- 
tortions as were here exhibited ; yet the same taste that 
dictstes to the painter and the poet the necessity of re- 
jecting from their imitations the horrible and the disgust- 
ing, however natural, ought to guide the actor in the 
avoidance of every thing that rather shocks than touches 
the feelings. The poet himself, in describing the quali- 
ties of this narcotic draught, affords not the least justifi- 
cation for the aguish paroxisms with which Mrs. Barnes 
represented its effects. _Fota> Lawrence thus describes to 
Juliet the operations of the stupifying drug. 


Take thou this vial, 

And this distilled liquor drink thou off ; 

When, presently, through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drows¥ humour, which shall seize 
Fach vital spirit. 


We must, however, do this lady the justice to say, that 
though we considered her pe:formance of this scene as 
by no means characteristic, yet, as a specimen of ener- 
getic and judicious reading, as well as spirited declama- 
tion, we admit that it deserved the unusually warm ap- 
plause which it actually received. 


same animated exhibition of feeling, and similar defects 
in her overwrought and repelling representation of Juliet’s 
last moments. Indeed, Mrs. Barnes rather overdoses than 
comes tardily off ; she errs, rather from an ambitious dis- 
play of sensibility and passion, than from any want of 
judgment or knowledge of her profession ; for she seems 
to be constantly awake to all those delicate and feelin’; 
observances in her art, of which ordinary performers are 
universally ignorant. Her greatest strength lies in arous- 
ing the feelings, rather than in touching the heart. 

The foregoing observations on this lady’s Jwiet are ap- 
plied only to her frst personation of that character. 

The part of Isabella is the highest test to which we can 
put the pathetic powers of an actress. In this character 
there can be no medium ; the personation must be either 
great or wearisome, for the whole weight and attraction 
of the piece rests upon the heroine. Mrs. Barnes’ Isabella 
was distinguished, we thought, by a more subdued and 
chastened style than that which we censured in her Juliez. 
Her last scene was, at cnce, a chaste imitation of nature, 
and a pathetic delineation ofits expiring struggles. We 
have not room to mention this performance more in 
detail. 

The personal appearance of this lady is highly interesting. 
Though below the height to which feminine elegance is 
generally appropriated, yet the grace of her movements 
and the energetic propriety of her action, give her, alto- 
geti.er, a tragic dignity, which is far more striking, than 
the untutored elegance of a more commanding person. 
Her voice is remarkable for its unusual strength and 
compass, and, though its lower tones possess a kind of 
gutteral harshness which is, at first, cxticmecly repelling, 






The last scene of the tragedy was distinguished by the . 














yet she manages it, on the whole, with great skal and 
effect, and frequently produces tones of the greatest clear. 
ness and tpelote 

With Mr. Browp’s Romeo we were better pleased than 
with his comic performances. He has much of that ro. 
mantic prettiness, and that melody of tone, which are nec. 
essary for the wre part, for which alone nature appears 
to have fitted him. He went through Romeo with much 
animation, which was the more surprising when we con- 
sider, that he was compelled to carry with him an enor. 
mous pair of jack-boots, which he wore for buskins; such 
a clog must have palsied the exertions of the most cour. 
ageous. His scenes of impassioned tenderness were very 
fine, if he but knew where to stop, for he seemed to be 
ambitions of falling into the very errors, which distin- 
guished Mrs, Barnes’ acting. Is it necessary that the 
poisoned hero should die like one in a fit of the cholic, 
or that he should in bis last moments, exhibit the spas. 
modic contortions of St. Vitus’s dance ? In truth, we were 
apprehensive that there was some mistake in the matter, 
and that the .ffothecary had administered a vomit instead 
of a poison. When this gentleman again expires upon 
the stage, we hope he will so far regard our feelings, as 
to resign to the sick chamber the prerogatives of grunt. 
ing and making wry faces, and for once, die with decenc; 

Mr. Bray in Peter caught flies as usual, to the infinite 
diversion of the boys in the pit, and the complete inter 
ruption of the dialogue. We regret to see a gentleman, 
who in some characters, is so true to the dictates an 
simplicity of nature, voluntarily descending to the use of 
such hacknied lures for a horse laugh, We feel the more 
regret on such occasions, as we know hiny capable ot! 
better things. While he persists however in such 2 
course, we think it our duty to recommend to him th: 
advice of a certain ancient author, who, if we may judy: 
from his representatives, is now well nigh superannuated 
“ Let those that play your clowns speak no more than 
is set down for them; for there be of them, that will 
laugh to set on some quantity of barren spectators to 
laugh too; though in the mean time, some necessary ques- 
tion of the play be then to be considered. That’s vil- 
lainous, &e. &c.”” We recommend the perusal of the rest 
of the same paragraph to all the personators of Peter, not 
having room ourselves for its transcription. 

Mr. Dickson in the Apothecary proved as usual that it 
is as practicable for a performer of talents to make an in- 
signifitant character admirable, as it is fur some actors to 
render abominable even the noblest characters. It ap- 
P to have been his ambition to make himself and his 
company, cases in point, to illustrate both instances. _ Ilis 
ambition must be amply gratified. We have always want 
ed, and hope we may vet have an opportunity, of remark- 
ing more at length upon this gentieman’s histrionic tal- 
ents, and his extraordinary merit as a faithful, chaste 
and truly comic representative of senility. We shall not 
hesitate to declare our honest admiration of his talents xs 
an actor, with the came independent frankness, with 
which we have so often expressed our indignation at his 
conduct,as a manager. In both of these opinions, we be- 
lieve the public will most heartily concur. ' 

But we have indulged ourselves too far in our remarks 
on the performance of this tragedy. It was not, nor will 
it be our design, to enter into any detailed discussion of 
the merits of any of the performances. The manage- 
ment and not the acting, at the Boston’Theatre, is the 
principal object of oar animadversions, 

We noticed in the Palladium of yesterday, some the- 
atrical remarks, whose drift and logic are too much 
of the managerial cast to pass unnoticed. ‘The following 
are the expressions to which we refer. 

It isa remark frequently made in the lerge circles in 
this place, when the general neglect of the theatre is the 
topic of conversation, that if the Managers would pro- 
cure a good company, no city in the United States would 
afford greater encouragement than Boston, to histrionic 
merit. ‘This position we imagine is inaccurate; for oth- 
erwise we think a lady of such deserved reputation in 
her profession as Mrs. Badtnes, would have attracted a 
very general, not to say universal attentign.” 

Is it possible that any unbought visitor of the Boston 
Theatre would have made use pp argument so ridicu- 
lously puerile! 

What play of anygelebrity is it possible to perform in 
such @ manner as satisfy an enlightened audience, 
with but ong performer of common decency in the whvlc 
cast? To say nothing ot the absurdity of expecting a 
lady, even of Mrs. Barnes’ acknowledged talents, to draw 
a house under such circumstances ; we confidently be- 
lieve that even the matchiess lustre of a Siddons’ talents 
would be eclipsed and shorn of its beams by such “a pesti- 
lent congregation of vapours,” as have so long obscures, 
upon our stage, the brightest beams of solitary aud unaid- 
ed abilities. 

The truth is, while our managers follow the principle, 
which guides every «x ibitor of wild. beasts—who never 
displays his elephant without contrasting the subiimity 
of his bulk with the diminutiveness of the monkey—so 
long will the Boston Theatre be desested by those who 
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cannot submit to see its boards, at the same moment, 
adorned by genius and polluted by stupidity. Upon our 
stave, talents of every description are situated like the 
wheat, which Shakspeare describes hid in two bushels of 
chaff, and when you have found them, they are not worth the 
search. Yr. 


oO 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
MY DEAR MEGRIM8, 


Wirn tears of sympathy and heartfelt pain, 
have I read the affecting recital of your thwarts 
and disappointments in love. Indeed, 1 wonder 
not at your dislike to this abominable place, and 
deeply regret that you cannot obtain a living else- 
where. Oh, Megrims! can I alleviate your situ- 
aiion ? Although your treatment has been sufficient 
to render the whole sex abhorrent to you; yet is 
there not one left who can soften the pangs of un- 
requited love? Reflect for a moment! Indeed 
you are not cold-blooded ov frost-bitiea ; the ten- 
der passion (however tough you may have found 
it) may still have a place within you. ‘There is 
no necessity of exposing your precious person at 
the corners of streets,to the rude severity of the 
weather, or of riding miles that you may meet her ; 
nor of attending meetings, that you may gaze upon 
her pretty face. No! “o’erstepping the modesty of 
nature,” and unlike your own sweet self, she 
makes the first advances. My dear Megrims, 
come! slight not my, wishes, my fond expectations, 
but come. I’Il call thee Neddy; sweet, simple 
Neddy ; our love shall be mutual, pure and holy. 
Like your rival in a former case, you may shirt, 
shave and essence yourself seven times a week ; 
not, however, for the purpose of making new con- 
quests, but to retain the present one; for candour 
obliges me to confess, that 1 am uncommonly sus- 
ceptible of wrong, and the least abatement of af- 
fectiva, or any symptoms of ogling and romping 
with another might—’tis a possible case—cause 
me to romp from your heart and home, into the 
arins of seme ratile-headed, dashing fellow. who 
knows the female heart better than you do. Then 
you might justly exclaim, 

“ He robs me of that which mca enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 

My dear Neddy, I must desist for the present ; 
this may be a foolish, and perhaps a fruitless at- 
tempt lter my situation, but as you are natur- 
ally modest, and generally contenicd with loving 
at « dtstance, I have made bold thus to advance 
and profier to you the person and affections of the 
now 








Single and solitary 
DELIA. 


AMUSEMENT. 


SCRIBBLER’S CONSPIRACY, 


A DRAMATIC SCENE. 











Characters.—O’Shaughnessey, an Irishman, Mac Ossian, 
a Scatchman, Critic, Ap Morgan, a Welchmun, Rigadoon, 
a Frenchman, Squib, Members, &c. Mrs. Melpomene San- 
guine, Miss Thalia Syliabub. 


Scene. A Room, a lung Tabie, a Club Chair, and other 
Chairs round the Table; Rigadoon, O’ Shaughnessey, 


AV’ Ossian, &c. discovered. 


Mae Ossian, 

Your remarks are shrewd. You’re a chiel of na’ sma’ 
penetration, as Maister Locke says in his chapter of idi- 
ots—Then, by St. Andrew you’re a wit, wi’ a tongue 
sharp as a Highland Ferrara, and satire keen as the north 
wind, which blows fra’ the Hebrides. It’s a great pity, 
maister O’Shaughnessey, that you Irish have na’ classical 
learnirg. 

O° Shau. Is it game you would be making ? Why Mr. 
M’Ossian, the very cow-boys in my country whistle latin ; 
it is the people of fashion are above knowing it; as to 
North Britain, as you call it, I have been there, and in 


troch, as a very learned man has said,! found the learning 
like the provisions, every man had a mouthful, but devil 
a man had a belly full in the whole country. 

Mac O. Swallow your metaphor, sir. I’m not to be 
filled wi’ the rhetorical weeds which spring fra’ the bog 


oe 
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of your brain; ens m2 impune lacessit, is my m‘to 
The North, sir, is the Pierian spring of erudition, Wha’ 
translated Homer? wha’ made Ossian? And did not twa 
of our learned historians investigate the chastity of Mary, 
queen of Scots? 

O’ Shau. What do you think of Shakspeare ? Was he 
not a pretty bit of a writer? 

Mac O. The cheel had a tolerable imagination, but 
was d—n’d ignorant; he knew no more of propria que 
maribus, than—than yoursel. Ab! Allen Ramsey was 
the mon. ‘Then, six, mark, have we not taught the Eng- 
lish to articulate their own language ? 

O’ Shan. As to your teaching the only true original 
sterling English, hubbub, bub a boo, pardennis mos, for 
that, my darling, it is the Irish taught the English the gen- 
uine vernacular pronounciation. 

Rigad. You be both wrong—ver wrong indeed. It be 
de Frenchman give de best instruction in the Englis— 
de polite Englis language, like de polite Englis dinner, 
be one half French—for example : Inclination, de polite 
call penchant; de good, dey call bon; de fashion, dey 
cull ton; de production of wit, jeu desprit; and Mons. 
O’Shaughnessey, when he begs pardon, says, pardenais 
mos! ha, ha, ba! Polite language is de French chef 
d’ouvre. 

O°’ Shau. And who the devil wants you to be shoved 
over ? Can’t you stay in your own country and be d—n’d 
to you. 

Rigaud. Mais monsieur, we come to teach you. 


Enter Ap Morgan. 

Ap M. Parton, parton, shentlefolks, [have been kept 
and tetaint py a laty of fashion, look you, to measure hur 
latyship for a pair of hunting preeches. 

O’Shau. Hunting breeches! good enough too. The 
ladies in the South are putting on breeches contrary to 
custom, and the gentlemen of the North have taken oif 
their breeches by act of parliament. [dp Morgan takes 
the chair and reads.) “ A report from the committee, ap- 
pointet by this learnet society, to take into consideration 
the most effectual means of preventing tramatic pieces 
from succeeting on the stage, which have not been writ- 
ten by members of this society. Resolv’t, that the most 
effectual means of preventing tramatic pieces from suc- 
ceeting upon the stage, is, by attenting the theatres on 
the first night of exhipition, and interrupting the perform- 
ance by hisses and groans to tamn them.” 

Member, Sir, feelmg as I feel, seeing as 1 see, hearing 
as J hear, knowing as I know, and acting as [ act, I can- 
not but rise on my legs, and being on my legs, ! cannot 
but support the resolution of the learned committee, to 
which 1 had the huonowr of being appointed chairman. 
Being on my legs, sir, as I observed before, sir, I cannot 
sit without observing, that we have all suffered under the 
mortifying grievance of having pieces rejected, and I am 
bold to say, and competent to assert, that my comedy, 
the Siege of Jericho, was rejected by the manager to 
whom I presented it, from motives of self-interest and 
prejudice in favour of his own productions, though, sir, I 
could prove his most successful piece to be a mere com- 
pilation, for which he feloniously stole the wit of Con 
greve, the humour of Farquhar, the dialogue of Wych- 
erly, and the satire of Buckingham. For these reasons, 
I humbly move that this society do adopt the resolution 
of their committee. 

Member. Ast have no opinion of my own, and pin my 
judgment on the sleeve of the gentleman who has spoke, 
I arise, sir, to second the motion, from the thorough con- 
viction of its justice. 

O’ Shau. Mr. President, not feeling, sir, as the gentle- 
man in the ragged breeches feels, not seeing as he sees, 
not hearing as he hears, not knowing as he knows, and, 
not acting as he acts, it follows of course, that I neither 
feel, see, hear, know nor act, as the honourable gentle- 
man in my eye, feels, sees, hears, knows and acts. Hav- 
ing thus spoken generally, sir, I shall trouble the’society 
with just one half word of two or three sentences, in ans- 
wer to particular points. Hehas charged a manager with 
having stolen a whole comedy ; now that is nothing to us, 
but if the gentleman wishes to be revenged, let him steal 
such anothor comedy, and send it te the other housé. I 
do not understand what you all mean by plagiarism. I 
think a poet, like the industrious bee, may extract the es- 
sence from the literary fiower wherever he finds it grow- 
ing; the greater variety of sweets he collects, the more 
rich is his composition, and what matter where he gets 
them, so he injures nobody, and blends them together 
with skill. All I desire is, that he may have honey to re- 
ward ue, and a sting to punish vice. 

M’ Ossian. Mr. President—sir, I support the motion; 
baith theatres have used me seurvily. They refused my 
opera, sir, though the airs were a’select Scotch, and in 


that stile of humour, sir, that has tickled the people of 


thi3 country sa long. Ye may grin, gentlemen, ye may 
grin, but I dinna mind your clish my claver. A gentle- 
man has entertained us wi’ a very pretty figure aboot 
honey and a bee. Ah! sir,a writer of comedy should 
never deal. in honey, he should carry on a vinegar trade, 


sir, aud his sting, si, shouid be dipped in gall. 




















Enter Drawer. 
Boy. Mrs. Melpomene Sanguine and Miss Thalia Syl. 
labub. 
Ap WM. Bid them enter. 


Enter Mrs. Melpomene Sanguine, and Miss Thalia Suilla- 
bub, curtseying. 

Ap VW. There is no time for compliments, we have te- 
termined, laties, to tamn every piece not written py our- 
selves or our frients ; so pegin now, and lay your affairs 
and concerns discretly and motestly before us, look ye. 

Thalia. 1 have been used with horrid partiality ; a first 
piece was exhibited in preference to my afterpiece, though 
Thad repeated promises, that my afterpiece should be 
exhibited first, nor have I received redress, though my 
case Was ably and amply handled in the morning p 

O’ Shan. As to the handling of your case, Miss ‘Thalia, 
that is out of the question, but now we’re speaking of 
furee, wha‘ reception, madam, has your tragedy met? 
[7 7) Sang. | 


pers. 


( Concluded on next page. ) 
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BIRTH OF WASHINGTON. 

This day is distinguished as the anniversary of the 
birth of Washingt. While patriotism and virtue are 
admired, or gratitude predominates in American breast 
they will not cease to exult that he was, and was ours. 


-» 


“ Heroes have been renown’d in ancient days, 
And various poets have their praises sung, 
And Seipio’s, Cazar’s, Alexander’s praise, 
Known in all ages, told in every tongue. 


“ But o’er these heroes’ fame, some dusky shade 
Hangs to eclipse thei virtues, else divine, 

But one whom vice nor folly could mistead, 
Ne’er lived but once ; Columbia, he was thine 


“Envy stood mute, she could no blemish find : 
And when translated to his native sky, 

Fame, \ink’d with gratitude, a wreath entwin’d 
Fair us his Virtues, which can never die.” 


—_ +o 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


DOMESTIC. 

Jixrs Mowror has been officially declared President, 
and Dawret D. Tempxiys, Vice President of the United 
States, for four years, from and after the fourth day of 
‘4, March next. - 

Honour to Macdonough.—The deputation from New- 
York arrived at Hartford, on the 13th inst. in an elegant 
sleigh, made in the form of a barge, on the stern of which 
was painted the word “Mucdonough,” to present the 
Sword voted by the Legislature. After the ceremony of 
presentation was over, the company repaired to Morgan’s 
Coffee-House, where they partook of a sumptuous enter- 
tainment. Among the toasts we find 
The Americun Flag—In the same skies it finds stars fo; 
its insignia, and limits for its glory. 

sIISTAKE CORRECTED ! 
Messrs. E.prrons, 

We have just observed, in the Centinel of this morning, 
a notice that 

“ Mase wine is done in the neatest manner in Federal 
street, apposite the Theatre.” 

Furata.—For “ opposite” read at; where saves for 
all sorts of feelings are supplied, at the shortest notice, 
and warranted to operate. Communicated, 





Turatre.—On Monday Evening, the.tragedy of Menice 
Preserved, together with the Woodman’s Hut. 
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MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. Cicero Smith, merchant of Albany, 
(N. Y.) to Miss Maria R. Bartlett, only daughter of the 
late Capt. William Bartlett, of this town— 

At Dorchester, Mr. John Pierce, jr. late of this town, 
to Miss Mary J. Robinson.—At Piatskill, Master 
Fowler, aged 17, to Miss Lois Birdsall, aged 16. 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Mr. George Guild, aged 29—Mrs, Mary 
Hall, aged 74—Maria Baker, daughter of widow Sarah 
Harris, aged 12—Mrs. Deborah White, aged 58, wife of 
the late Mr. lsazc White—Mr. D. Boyd, a native of lre- 
land, aged 43—Mres. Betsey, wife of William Sauth, jr. 
aged 54—Miss Lucy Nash, daughter of Mr. Charles Nash 
of Weymouth, aged 15—Sarah Ann Ridgway, youngest 
daughter of Mr. P. R. Ridgway, aged thirteen montis— 
Samuel, son of John Phillips, aged 16, 2 member of tie 
Freshman Class of Harvard University—Joanna, ¢ 
of Capt. William P. Machett, aged twenty-two mons. 

In Northampton, Mrs. Sarah, wife of the Hon. Caleb 
Swong, aged ov. 
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LORENZO. 


Tover’p with contrition, to the throne of heav’n 
Lorenzo pray’d to have his sins forgiven ; 
Resolv’d to bow beneath Immanuel’s yoke, 

But ere he slept, the resolution broke ; 

For, as the roscid shades of evening came, 

The wily tempter play’d a subtle game. 
Array’d iri fair disguise with magic art, 
Unnerv’d the pious purpose of his heart, 

And with a strange, mysterious controul, 
Allur’d him to th’ inebriating bowl. 

He drank till midnight, when, with giddy head, 
And senses stupified, he reel’d to bed. 

What awful sleep! the “spectre of unrest,” 
The fiend of terror, sat upon his breast, 

With visage horrible and wild g*imace, 

Like Darwin’s Nightmare, grinni: g in his face. 
Trembling he wak’d, and crawling from his bed, 
Doubtful if in the regions of the dead 

He grop’d—a wretched victim of despair, 

Or yet surviv’d and breath’d the vital air. 

Fair rose the morn—all nature smil’d serene, 
But sad Lorenzo loath’d the cheerful scene; 
Unfit for converse, innocent and gay, 

In solitude he pass’d the lingering day ; 

To shun intoxication’s baneful lure, 

He rested ’neath contrition’s shield secure. 

The soul’s great adversary, when he fails 

In one attack, another point assails : 

Thus when he found his artifice in vain, 

To lure Lorenzo to the bowl again, 

Deep in his youthful heart an arrow thrust, 
Snatch’d from the fiery magazine of lust ; 

It thrill’d his bosom like electric fire, 

And kindled in his soul unchaste desire; 
Through all his veins the wanton passion flow’d, 
And urg’d him to the harlet’s curs’d abode ; 
fhoughtiess of virtue’s amaranthine charms, 

He sunk inglorious in the syren’s arms. 

But soon the monitor within his breast, 
(A salutary and officious guest) 
Reprov’d the sinner—like a scorpion stung, 
And tears of anguish from his bosom wrung. 
Me left the brothel for.a calm retreat, 

And learn’d that pious solitude is sweet ; 

He look’d to heaven, fix’d his affections there, 
And reconciliation suught in prayer ; 

Nor sought in vain, for mercy loves to hear, 
And grant petitions when they prove sincere, 
Now more pure joy in one short hour he knows, 
Than from an age of dissipation flows ; 

Each fleeting day bestows some new delight, 
And tranguil are his slumbers throuzh the night ; 
Bright are his hopes by mild devotion given, 
Blest are his visions, for he dreams of heaven. 

Worcester. ADOLPHUS. 
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THE MENDICANT. 


O, xan of years, who scem’st so faint and weak, 
Whose feebie limbs are bearing thee towards 
That narrow home, that refuge from the world, 
On whose cold bosom thy old head shall rest, 
Where all thy woes shall end. That eye of woe, 
The furrows of that cheek, tell that a cause 
More poweiful than time, has mark’d them there. 
O, man of rags, of wretchedncss and want! 

Hast thou not, in thy years of misery, 

A son, a daughter, to support thy steps, 

To beep thy feet from falling ? to protect 

From wint’ry storms thy venerable head ’ 
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«QO, charitable stranger ! when thou said’st 

The furrows on this cheek were mark’d by grief, 
Alas! thy words were true. My tale is short, 
But ’tis a tale of woe.— 


I do remember that I once was young ; 

And even now in my unguiet sleep, 

1 climb the hills I climb’d in infancy : 

Fach muscle scems new strung, each artery 

Endued with life ; I pant, I toil, I smile—but I awake 

A feeble, wretched, miserable man. 

I ne’er was rich, but comfort smil’d around 

My little habitation ; with joy I view’d those fields, 

Which with industrious hands I daily till’d, 

Give smiling prospect of reward. 

But, as I toil’d, old age came on apace, 

My son, who labour’d with-me in tie fields, 

Now long’d to cali those fields his own, and 1, 

Willing to rest my weary limbs, consented. 

The aged partner of my toils not long before 

Had paid the debt of nature—why should I, 

I thought, wish to retain these lands ; 

My son has labour’d Jong and faithfully ; 

It is but little the Old Man can want, 

His race is nearly run. 

Ingratitude ! ’twas thy remorseless hand, 

That smote severe this venerable cheek, 

And on it mark’d so deep the lines of grief! 

My son took to himselfa wife—not such a wife, 

As in my youthful days I took, but proud, 

Unfeeling and unkind. : 

Soon her unnat’ral pride could not endure 

To see me at her table, so forthwith 

They set a scanty table of their leavings, 

For him whose brows had sweat, whose limbs had 
toil’d, 

That they might live in comfort ;—e’en their dogs 

Were better treated than their father. 

Age indeed deadens, but does not destroy 

The feelings of the heart. One misty night 

I wander’d forth, to seek frow: strangers” hands 

That charity, which my own children had desy’d 

And trust me, stranger, though the piercing wind 

Bites my old flesh right keenly tlirough these rags ; 

Though many a day Pve wander’d sad and faint 

For lack of food ; though many a night I’ve lain 

Without a shelter; though fools make sport 

Of my infirmities ;—nougat has inflicted so severe a 
pang, 


As my ungrateful children !” N. M. 
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TO MISS N®**** ees, 


Fanewstu! this heart for thee sliall thrcb no more; 
Farewell, farewell! this bovom pany is o’er. 

Go, faithtess girl, and on thy frozen breast 

Lull, syren like, some other fool to rest. 

Although I had no riches to impart, 

I gave thee more than wealth—a faithful heart; 

But thy proud soul so poor a gift disdain’d, 

Aad deeper pierc’d the thorn my bosom pain'd. 

Gop, faithless girl! this is my last adieu, 

This heart shall never sigh again for you; 

Though nought but death can calm this bosom’s swell, 
Yet i forgive, and, dying, wish thee weil. 
LORENZO. 








( Continued from page 79._) ° 

Melpom. O! speak not of tragedy ; she is now debili- 
tated, her strength exhausted, and her vigour gone. O! 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy, O! full half a cclitury on old Time's 
axis must revolve, ere tragedy recove:s ue wounds, the 
horrid wounds, which she received from crilic’s La.d 
barbaric. 

M Ossian. Right, madam, right, and those wounds ave 
not her only complaints; poor lady! she was pulled last 


winter like an inits ed bladder, and lad like to have ex- 
But had 


* 


pired under the expansion of a windy liupsy. 


your tragedy come out, madam, it would have beeu 
damned, it wanted domestic woe, madam, and horror. 
Yes, the audience would have damn’d it speech by speech. 


Melpom. What, dama my piece! detracting Caledoni- 
an! Each sentiment and thought, hyperbole and figure, 
were unexceptionable; and was that wondrous? No, 
— I’ve read Sophocles, Eschylus and Menander, trans- 
ated. 

Thalia. You have not been more intimate, madam, with 
Gothics, than I’ve been with Corneille, Dacier, Moliere, 
Voltaire, and other polite French, in English. 

O’ Shau. One lady openly acknowledges a connection 
with three foreigners, who I suppose are Spaniards, and 
the other an intimacy with four Frenchmen. I hope, la- 
dies, youll never stand upon modesty after this confes- 
sion, and faith, 1 think you’ve good luck if you ’scapea 
prosecution for carrying on a criminal correspondence 
with the enemy. 

Melpom. See, madam, the language and style of my 
drama placed it in a degree of eminence beyond ti.c 
flight of your unfeathered muse. Every thought stood 
bold, impregnated with spirit, doctrine, premises and 
conclusions. 

Thalia. But my afterpiece, madam, was polite, in style, 
extracted from the very best moderns; you should have 
read like me, madam, the beauties of Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Fielding, and sentimental Sterne, with his impurities 
cut off. 

Squid. Gentlemen, | now beg to lay before you the dis- 
position of the troops, to be emjloyed in the service, 

li. Hear, hear. 

Sguid. First then, we and our friends must procure as 
many orders as possible, economy being the great prin- 
ciple of our undertaking ; our friends the pamphlet writ- 
ers, shall take possession of the boxes, and form a band 
of gentleman pensioners ;-our tradesmen must make a 
phalanx in the pit, their wives and daughters an Amazo- 
nian legion in the first gallery, and their apprentices mus- 
ter as light infantry in the second. > 

Mac O. You array them like a skilful general, maister 
Squib. 

Squib. Yes, and like a skilful general, I promote the 
apprentices who are young in the service, over the heads 
of their veteran masters. The journeymen shall do duty 
2s pioneers, we'll act ourselves as a corps de reserve, and 
engage half a dozen French huair-dressers, as foreign 
auxiliaries. 

4. Hear, hear. 

Squib. On the back seats of the galleries, we'll station 
a flying squadron of printers devils, and PH have news 
boys with their horns, lying perdue, who if called upon, 
shail rush in from their ambuscades, with a damnable 
war-hoop yell, and like the Indians jn America, knock the 
fly ing cnemy on the jread. 

Ae Bravo, bravo! 

O’Shau. Critic’s new comedy is the first we'll damn. 

Enter Cresic. 
Crit. Youll damn my comedy first—thank you, gen- 


tlemen. As for vou, Me. Squib— 
Syuib. Me, six !-Piai off, sir, o'l—-damme, si mm off, 
off iike a-shot Exit. 


Cit. The share of reputation with which the town has 
honoured me, has insured me your ill will, and every 
writer iway be certain of your enmity, Who wages war 
with knaves, fools and ridiculous characters. 

vac Q. And wa’ afraid, sir, you canno’ hinder us to 
write, and we’li draw out the whele train of literary ar- 
tillery against you. Deel ha’ me, siz, but Pil ire at you 
fra’ a quarto caronade, 

O’Shau. And my soul, if I dow’t pepper you from an 
oetavo biunderbush. 

Mic 0. That's right. 
a bluderbush 

Crit. Your threats I despise, my dependence is ona 
geperous public, to whose opinion I shall ever submit 
withont appeal, confident of their protection, if I merit 
it. They know the solicitude and labour of an author, 
they sympathize with his feelings, and will do ample 
justice to every ray of genius. English Magazine. 


You Irish are damn’d clever at 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
The “ Reflector No. 10,” a piece signed “#,” and se- 
veral other communicatians, came too late for this paper. 
A Lerrua Box is fitted up at the Magazine Vffice, and 
those who have heretofore sent their favours through the 
Post Office, are requested to avail themsglyes of our Box, 
if as convenient. 
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